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The Folk-song plays a very important role in developing human culture. It 
is connected intimately with rural life. For the people it is a medium of the 
expression of their seniments. It reflects not only their sorrow and happiness, 
their miseries and joys, but also the structure and function of their society, 
to a great extent. Tagore also thinks that ‘“‘we may discover in these folk- 
rhymes many a trace of joy and sorrow, pleasure and pain — coming down 
the ages. Entwined in their broken rhymes one may still trace many a tale of 
hurt and sufferings. They are fragments of emotions and sentiments from 
bygone days” (Tagore : 1767 : 2). A folk-song, as we may recall, is a simple 
expression of one’s feelings about oneself, about one’s kith and kin, about 
everybody and every thing around one, of manners and behaviour, of life 
and activities. It also describes nature’s abounding beauty, the chirruping of 
the birds, the murmur of the spring, the silence of the forest. It narrates the 
simple story of pleasure and pain of day-to-day life. “Folk-literature as also 
folk-music, may not soar high in imaginative flights. It may not have the 
ostentation of classical music with its flourish and elaboration. But deep in 
the heart, there is a melody of pure joy. Besides, the poet who is able to 
compose a song of everyday life of the village — endowing it with rhyme and 
rhythm — gives voice to the inarticulate soul of the masses” (Op. Cit.). Folk- 
songs have distinct features, different from the songs of the modern world. 
While narrating the features, Mahapatra opines, “These are created by indivi- 
duals or groups, but generally without the identity of the authors, and are 
products of a society or region. The peculiar feature of the songs is that, the 
songs lack the style, personality and idiosyncracy of the authors, which are 
attributes of the literature of sophisticated society. The folk-songs are, there- 
fore, the expression of the simple mind having primitive impulses and these 
are the creation of a society with different life-activities”. (1967 : 156). 


The folk-songs of the tribals of West Bengal also depict the above features. 
Simple in rhyme and rustig in rhythm, these claborate the emotions and 
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sentiments, the desires and grievances, the pleasures and pains of those mute, 
peaceful, simple souls. Here also, these songs are composed and sung by 
tribal bards, who do not desire publicity. They compose and sing for them- 
selves and for their own people, and their congeners voice along with their 
melody. 


In this article, I have tried to discuss some distinct folk-songs sung in 
tribal West Bengal, their nature and type, the sentiments expressed through 
these songs and the changes therein due to contact with the modern world. 
For this purpose I have divided West Bengal into three distinct zones — (1) 
Northern Zone : which includes the districts of Darjeeling, Jalpaiguri, Cooch 
Behar, West Dinajpur and Malda, (2) Central Zone: which consists of the 
districts of Murshidabad, Birbhum, Bankura Purulia, Burdwan and Nadia and 
(3) Southern Zone: which covers the districts of Hooghly, Howrah, Calcutta, 
Midnapur and 24 Parganas. As it is not possible to cover the folk-songs of 
all the tribals of West Bengal, [ have chosen for discussion some representative 
folk-songs of some selected tribes from these three zones. The folk-songs of 
the Lepcha, the Toto and the Rabha from the Northern Zone; those of the 
Bhumij and the Santal frorn the Central Zone and similar resonants of the 
Oraons and the Mundas from the Southern Zone. However, before I turn to 
the main subject matter, a brief account of the tribals of West Bengal and the 
present trend of their songs and music is necessary. 


Tribals of West Bengal and their Folk-Songs 

In West Bengal there are 41 Scheduled Tribes of which 22 are Scheduled 
only in Purulia district whereas 11 others are scheduled throughout the State 
except Purulia district (Das et.al : 1966 : XIV). In this State the Scheduled 
Tribes number over two-and-half-million. They are distributed in varied 
numbers throughout the State. Taking into view their numerical dominance, 
it may be said that only three districts (Darjeeling, Jalpaiguri and Purulia) 
have more than 15% tribal population out of the total population in the 
districts, two districts (West Dinajpur and Bankura) have a tribal population 
between 10.1% to 15.0%, in four districts (Malda, Burdwan, Birbhum and 
Midnapur) the numerical strength of the tribal population varies from 5.1% 
to 10.0% and the rest of the districts (Cooch Behar, Murshidabad, Nadia, 24 
Parganas, Howrah, Calcutta and Hooghly) have a tribal population of less 
than 5.1%. ‘Regionally the tribal people of this State may be divided into 
two groups — those who live in the plains areas and those who live in the Terai 
and hilly areas. On the basis of physical features, they may again be divided 
into two groups — Australoid such as the Oraon, the Munda, the Santal, the 
Bhumij, the Kheria, the Mahali and others, and Mongoloid such as the Lepsha, 
the Bhutia, the Rabha, the Mech, the Garo, and the Toto. Of these tribals, 
the members of the former group are found in plains, Terai and hilly areas but 
those of the latter group are found only in Terai and hilly areas (Raha: 1967 : 
57). The population of the individual tribal group varies greatly. According 
to 1961 Census the Santals have the highest number covering 58.42% of the 
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total Scheduled Tribe population of the State. Following the Santals, in order, 
come the Oraon (14.48%), the Munda (7.80%), the Bhumij (4.44%) and the 
Kora (3.02%). Others have smaller frequencies. (Op. Cit.). 


In West Bengal, though the Scheduled Tribes population forms 6.829% 
of the total Scheduled Tribe population of India and 5.88% of the total 
population of the State of West Bengal, yet, as they live scattered throughout 
the State, they always come in close contact with the neighbouring Hindu 
castes who are numerically, economically, socially and politically dominant. 
Due to their contact for centuries with these caste people, they have developed 
a keen aspiration to be accommodated within the Hindu social system, for 
the fulfilment of which they started imbibing various cultural traits from their 
Hindu neighbours. As a result the present day tribal culture of West Bengal 
gives a distinct reflection of the Hindu culture though, of course, the borrow- 
ings of Hindu cultural traits by these tribals vary in degree and kind from tribe 
to tribe. Those tribals who live in somewhat isolated conditions or areas 
such as the Toto, the Rabha and the Garo living in the Reserve Forests and 
other isolated areas and also those tribals who are concentrated at places in 
good numbers and practise cultural conservatism, have preserved their tradi- 
tional culture to a considerable extent. In their case, though the borrowing 
is considerable, the image of the same is not much reflected. The borrowing 
has been so imbibed, as to evolve a traditionally oriented cultural pattern. 


This condition also holds good in the folklore of these tribals. As ‘the 
folk-song of a tribe is built in compliance with their cultural pattern, their 
manners and customs, their rites and rituals’, so ‘if a tribe changes its culture, 
the folk-songs undergo innovations accordingly.’ In the case of the tribals of 
West Bengal we see that where conditions of isolation, cultural conservativeness 
etc. prevail; they are able to keep their traditional folk-songs alive to a consi- 
derable extent. But where the second condition is prevailing i.e. where they are 
swiftly falling under the sway of the Hindu fold, their traditional folk songs 
have fallen into disuse and been replaced by the songs of the local Hindus. 


The second type of change in their folk-songs has occurred where they 
have fallen victims to the radio and films, in particular. In many cases the 
young tribal folk sing film songs or other modern songs which they hear over 
the radio and on the gramophone. The enchanting and attractive melody of 
movie music steals the heart of the young tribal. And, as they venture to the 
nearby towns and go to the movies, they emulate the tunes they hear therein 
and make their village evening sonorous with the emulated sound of music. 


The radio, particularly the transistor, is playing an important role in 
remodelling the music of the tribal people. As, in recent years, radios are 
readily available at comparatively cheaper rates and portable transistor sets 
can be run without electricity and carried anywhere. Especially the latter 
type contraptions, adorn many a tribal house, the younger generation is mostly 
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attracted by the music broadcast over the radio or transistor. Besides, a good 
number of restaurants, hotels and many other shops in the tribal areas have 
radios or transistors, and these keep playing as long as they remain open. 
The tribals go to the shops and listen to the music. As a result of all this, the 
folk-songs of the tribals are gradually falling into decay, and their place is 
being taken by the modern songs. 


Folk-Songs of the Northern Zone 

In this zone J have included three tribes — the Lepcha living in the district 
of Darjeeling, the Toto of the district of Jalpaiguri and the Rabha of the districts 
of Jalpaiguri and Cooch Behar. 


The Lepchas (Population according to 1961 Census, is 15,309 forming 
only 0.75 & of the total tribal population of West Bengal), are mainly concent- 
rated in the district of Darjeeling (14,910) . On the terraces of the hills and 
mountains are found their habitations, dispersed into villages. They are main- 
ly cultivators, and terrace cultivation is the principal subsistence activity. 
(Das & Banerjee: 1962: 13-16). 


Lepcha songs can be classified into different groups (1) Love songs (2) 
Humorous songs (3) Songs of lament or lamentations (4) Ceremonial songs 
(5) Agricultural songs (6) War songs etc. (Op. cit. : 125). So it is seen that 
the life of the Lepchas is all sonorous and melodious with songs of various 
types. A few such songs are cited here : 


Nam Toohat Lat Non Ne 
Chak Doon Doon 

Mong Zo Pat To Chat Ka 
Chak Doon Doon 


During the agricultural season the Lepchas remain busy with various 
agricultural activities. At the time of sowing, when the Chak Doon birds 
fill the sky with their cooing, the Lepchas sing with great rejoicing, 


Nam Toohat Lat Non Ne 

Chak Doon Doon 
Mong Zo Pat To Chat Ka 

Chak Doon Doon 
Ka Arfo Lik-Kang Sa 

Chak Doon Doon 
Gram Gram Pat Gat Shyo 

Chak Deon Doon 
Kyo Kachen Tyat Tacnat 

Chak Doon Doon 
An Ore Lat Mon Gong 

Chak Doon Doon 
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Tachat Ore Ka 
Chak Doon Doon 


Hing Book Thyang Gat Shyo 
Chak Doon Doon 
Chang-Ka Ak-yot At-yong 
Chak Doon Doon 
Arenum Matlunge 
Chak Doon Doon 


(The sowing time of millet, barley and wheat has come. The pigeons 
cry and ask us to make life lively. The millet and barley will give added 
vigour and so be quick with the sowing). 


From a long distance one can hear their songs echoing from one corner of 
the mountain to the other corner. 


The time of sowing has come 


Chak Doon Doon 
Let us all go to the field 
Chak Doon Doon 
The field is overflowing with the harvest 
Chak Doon Doon. 
New seeds are to be sown 
Chak Doon Doon 
We are to get barley and wheat 
Chak Doon Doon 
Bright days are ahead 
Chak Doon Doon 
That is why we are to sow 3 
Chak Doon Doon 
Everybody thinks like this 
Chak Doon Doon. 


Besides agriculture, songs are connected with the various aspects of 
their life. Various festive occasions become illuminated with their songs 
and dances through which they depict various historical and legendary lore. 
These stories are also narrated on other different occasions. One such song 
runs like this: 


Sleep my little 
Sleep my dear 
Sleep silently 
Nobody will touch you 
Our enemies, Tibet and Bhutan 
Have attacked 
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When you will grow older 

You have to remain awake 
And overcome the enemy 
So my dear one 

Please sleep silently, 


Like the folk songs of all other tribal groups, among the Lepchas too, 


love songs play an important role. These songs express through the singing 
of the young boys and girls, the ardour and joy of life. To fulfil their young 
dreams of youth, the boys and the girls sing: 


Chya - nya~- nya 

Payong Sa Akong Ka Chya - nya~nya 

Ore Ka Ho Lom Markhan Gong Chya - nya - nya 
Kasum Ka Lom Yong Chya-nya-nya 


* & * * 


Afar Agyap Sa Dam Chya-nya-Nya 

Ho Ore Dem Myan Gong Chya-nya-Nya 
Go Adom Dem Bo Yong Chya-nya-Nya 
Chee Sa Tafyep Chya-Nya-Nya 


* * * & 


Kasam Do Nyet Yong Chya-nya-Nya 
Nam Bu Dam Atong Chya-nya-Nya 

A Thya Num Kap Makhan Chya-nya-Nya 
Go Do Thaya Bo yong Chya-nya-Nya 


If you cannot cut the bamboo or walk on it 
Shall I do it for you ? 

If the black fowl cannot hatch 

Shall I do it for you ? 

if you cannot wear coarse and heavy cloth 
Shall I do it for you ? 

if you cannot prepare ‘Chee’ (Liquor) 
Shall I do it for you ? 

If you cannot move the wooden block 
Shall I do it for you ? 

If you cannot sleep on the wooden block 
Shall I do it for you ? 

If you cannot wear a woollen blanket 
Shall I wear it for you ? 


In West Bengal the Totos are a very small — possibly the smallest Schedu- 
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led Tribe. A recent survey estimates their population to be 482 (Das : 1969 : 
37). 


All of them live in one place — a village — known as Totopara in the 
Madarihat Police Station of the District of Jalpaiguri. Their main occupation 
is agriculture. But in olden days orange trade was the main source of their 
livelihood. Even at present orange trade plays an important role in their 
economic life (Op’ Cit. : 60). They come in close contact with the Nepalese 
and the Meches, who are their neighbours. They consider themselves Hindus 
and regard Ispha or Sanja as their high deity (Op. Cit : 97) and worship 
Mahakal and Mahakali. ‘Mahakalia is represented by two drums installed 
intheir temple’ (Sanyal : 1967 : 83). Some ofthe important festivals observed 
by the Totos are Omchu or Ongchu (Kaoni Puja), Mayu (Orange worship), 
Munkanin, Sarode, Garam Puja Fagua, Mahakal and Mahakali Puja etc. 
The Toto songs may be of two types — secular and sacred. ‘Secular songs are 
generally sung by elderly persons during different agricultural operations’ 
while ‘the sacied songs are sung during different festivals, only with the 
performance of prescribed rituals.’ These are revealed to different persons 
in dreams. They are known as Leti-Gehua. Each Leti-Gehua. has his own 
patent of songs, which cannot be sung without his participation. The motifs 
of the songs are, however, more or less common. In these the Sun, the Moon 
and the Stars are invoked to continue their celestial existence and their 
benign gaze for the welfare of the Totos. Bushes and cranes are requested 
to desert the land of the Toto so that they may live in peace” (Das : 1969 : 99). 
Though the Totos sing songs, they are not fond of singing. ‘Unlike the hill 
tribes in general, the Totos enjoy songs very little’ (Sanyal : 1967 : 84). This 
is definitely a very interesting fact. Seldom does one come across a Toto 
singing a song. On one occasion when I visited Totopara, only a few Toto boys 
and girls attended that organised meeting to sing their own songs. Sometimes, 
even a marriage ends without so much as even the note of a song. Whatever 
songs they have, most of them revolve round the various ceremonies they 
celebrate. During Mahakali Puja, which is their most important festival and 
celebrated in the month of Bhadra (August-September) they sing : 


Mahakali Do Ko 
Gai Gai 

Tara Mara Do Ko 
Lupu Pa Po 

Gole Be Ru 

Do Ko Chonje 


Mahakali you are great 
We bow down to you 
You are all powerful 
Be pleased with us 
Take our meagre offerings 
And bestow your blessings ott us. 
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Through a variety of such songs they pay their homage to the deity 
Mahakali or Ispha, because they consider her as the highest deity. She protects 
them from various calamities, miseries, poverty and diseases. 


As I have said earlier, the Totos also sing songs during different agricul- 
tural activities. But usually these songs are sung during some such festival 
as may be connected with some agricultural operation. Along with the ritual 
they sing, 


— 
Saijing Zaima Sangjo yi 0 Zado 
Ipaide Iuma Ichung, Ipaido, Kegago 
Juma Chung Kezago Ima Dajjong Zaimu 
Laizugo Chumbe Ninghe Tajjako. 
Nada Zai Pu Laimo Tengka Leizago 


This day we are again going to sow 

The Millet (Kaon) 

Our little sprouting Kaon children (plants) 
Are all dead (due to drought) 

Oh, gracious sky 

Be pleased to give us some rain 

So that our little Kaon plants 

May come back to life. 


Better sowing brings better harvest. They pray to their deities to give them 
bumper crops. This will ease their economic troubles. 


The Totos live in a lone village. They are not found in any other place. 
There they grow up from their very birth and there they die. They have a 
very narrow and closed universe. In this small universe, the brother and sister 
grow up from the stem of childhood to boyhood, from boyhood to adulthood 
and thence reach old age. So they develop a very close and intimate relation- 
ship among themselves. Even after the marriage of the sister, the intensity 
of this relationship does not diminish, as after marriage the sister lives in the 
same village. To commemorate this relationship they observe Kale Suro 
festival, This festival is similar to the Bhai Tika ceremony of the Nepalese and 
the Bhatridwitiya ceremony of the Bengalees (Sanyal : 1967 : 85). During 
this ceremony the Toto girl sprinkle unboiled rice on the god Ka le Suro and 
then on the face of their brother when they sing, 


Toro Moro Kale Suro 
Saiza Dand 

Ishma Phaizi Champi 
Toro Moro 

Chachro Pachoi 
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All powerful god Kale Suro 
Take our greetings 

We sprinkle this holy rice 
On you, the powerful, and 
On our brothers, 

Be pleased with us. 


One peculiarity of the Totos is that usually they ‘do not allow any 
non-Toto to hear the song (song sung during Maha Kali or Ishpa Puja) nor do 
they allow any non-Toto to know the correct sense of the song. If asked, they 
give a perverted meaning so that nobody gets interested in the song” (Sanyal : 
1955 : 96). 


In West Bengal the Rabhas number 6,053 according to the 1961 Census, 
and they are mainly concentrated in the districts of Jalpaiguri (4,132) and 
Cooch Behar (1,608). In the Jalpaiguri district they mainly inhabit the Kalchini, 
Alipurduar and Kumargram Police Stations whereas in the Cooch Behar dist- 
rict they are located in the Tufanganj Police Station. 


Ecologically the Rabhas of this State can be divisible into two groups — 
those who live in the forest Bastees situated within or on the outskirts of the 
Reserve Forests and. secondly those who inhabit the villages (Das & Raha 
1967 : Introduction; Raha : 1970 : 2 Raha : 1973) The Rabhas of this 
State are predominantly agriculturists. Though the forest-dwelling Rabhas 
are employed by the Forest Department of the Government of West Bengal 
as labourers to perform plantation work, they engage themselves in the culti- 
vation of the land given to them by the Forest Department in exchange for 
their labour. The village dwellers, on the other hand, are agriculturists and 
agricultural labourers mainly. They declare themselves to be Hindus and have 
several festivals connected with various economic pursuits like agriculture, 
hunting etc., life-cycle activities and various other aspects of life. They also 
perform various rituals in order to get rid of the various evil spirits who cause 
harm by disease, flood, destruction of crops and domestic animals etc. With 
all these festivals are connected different types of songs. Besides, they have a 
love of songs, nature songs and various other types of songs. At the beginning 
of any ritual they pay homage to the Almighty. 


He’ Aaoa Iswar 
Jagat Tangam Noung 
Jagat Rajya Hasanichang 
Toa Nanginoun Jaonyanlaoa 
Uyon Pelem Ninga 
Pap Kamang Soun 
Taliyan Agyenni Soun 
Ta Sayan Jambo Boko Soun 
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Oh God, Oh Father, 
You are almighty 
In this Universe 
You are the only one who blesses us 
With mercy, affection etc. 
These fill our heart 
With divine sacredness 
You show us the right path, 
Oh Father, restrain us from 
doing any sin. 
Help us not to become ignorant. 


The Rabha love songs are also famous for the emotion they contain. 


Sometimes the young hearts cannot check their emotion, and thir feclings 
come out of their heart spontaneously. 


Sairga Lou Lou 
Puniang 
Uman Baka Tia 
Okoi Nu Aang 
Na Na Na Pa 
Taka Rungtam Pia. 


Through the blue sky 

Flies the green coloured parrot 
Oh my lover, I shall purchase 
You with sixty rupees. 


Some song text translations are given, 


Their green heart knows no bound. 
Jt wants to move here and there, 

in the sky or in the meadows, in 

the loneliness of the forests or in the 
murmurs of the rivers and springs. 
Tt will have to find out its own 

man, whom it saw once a while. 


Where have you gone 
Oh my Prince ? 
I am suffering for you 
since I saw you last. 
T went to the hills 


T went to the forest 
But I did not find you 
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I asked the spring 
I asked the deer 
But I could not trace you. 


How long would she wait ? 

When will her lover come ? 

Months pass by, days pass by and one 
fine morning she hears the 

knock in her door. She opens it 

after some hesitation and finds 

him, and hears the very familiar voice. 


Oh my girl, 
I went to a distant place 
To bring presents for you 
I have brought a necklace of beads 
I have brought bangles of coloured glass 
{ have brought a beautiful red Saree. 
T have brought all these 
For the sake of your love. 


In the districts of Jalpaiguri and Cooch Behar, the Village Rabha culture 
is identical with the Rajbansi culture of that area. Most of their festivals are 
similar to those of the Rajbansis. The Gorakhnath Puja is such a festival 
It is performed by both the Rajbansis and the Rabhas. The preliminaries of 
this festival start after the harvest in the month of Pous (Dec. - Jan) when 
batches of young boys go out in the village for collection of food stuffs and 
money which will be utilised during the actual puja. During this time these 
boys sing songs of Goraknath (Paul : 1972 : 1105). The actual puja takes 
place on the last day of the month of Pous (Dec. - Jan.) These songs are 
also sung at the time of the puja. Though most of these songs are doggerel 
verse type, yet they depict the diversified pattern of their society. The 
following song is sung at the time of collection, 


Ram Balare Hari Bala 
Chatru Pashe Kanch Kela 
Kanch Kelare Bara Bara Pir 
Chalat Kumra Ghira Ghir 
Hok Kor Kumrar Thium Pur 
Hatir Shunre Tule Pani 
Shukkan Kad Tana Tani 
Shukkan Kad Geik Rova 
Macha Pat Dhan Thoya 
Machay Na Dhare Dhan 
Gorakhnathe Kare Dan. 
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Take the name of Rama, Take the name of Hari 
The green bananas are scattered all over 
Big plantain trees are there 
Many cucumbers are on the roof 
The elephant is sprinkling water 
The dry land has become muddy 
In this muddy land 
We shall transplant 
The paddy kept on the platform 
But the platform cannot accommodate 
so much paddy 
So, donate it to the puja of Gorakhnath. 


In another interesting song, one of the boys acts as a Iand-owner (Giri) 
while the other as his wife. The conversation between them goes something 
like this, ° 


Giri — Hal Bari Jang Mui 
Panta Dharia Jais Tui 
Bou — Panta Dharia Jang Tui 
Panta Dharia Na Jang Mui 
Giri — Panta Dharia Na Jab Tui 
Penti Dharia Dangaim Mui 
Bou — Penti Dharia Dangab Tui 
Baper Bari Jaim Mui 
Giri — Baper Bari Jab Tui 
Pithi Karia Anim Mui 
Bou — Pithi Karia Anib Tui 
Pith Bharia Hasim Mui 
Land-owner — Iam going to the field 
You bring the stale rice 
Wife — You go with the stale rice 
I shall not be able to go with the stale rice. 
Land-owner — If you do not come with the stale rice 
T shall beat you with a stick 
Wife — Ifyou beat me with the stick 
I shall go to my father’s house 
Land-owner — _ If you go to you father’s house 
T shall bring you on my back 
Wife — If you bring me on your back 


T shall laugh to my heart’s content. 


Another interesting folk song sung by the Rabhas is the Bhaoyaiya song. 
This is a typical song of the whole of the northern part of Bengal. This type of 
song reflects various affairs of the people. The Bhaoyaiya songs are of three 
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types (1) Shantibaromasi, (2) Chatka and (3) Deha-Tatwa (Biswas: 1968 : 33). 
Through many of these songs the troubles and miseries, the poverty and 
depression from which the house-wife suffers, are depicted. These songs 
clearly depict their agony and sorrows. 


Takhne Na Kachhis Tui Re 
Mota Kapar Pidina 
Saru Kapar Lyakhai Jokhi Nai 
Bari Ashia Dekhang Mui 
Chaturali Karlu Tui 
Gharat Heena Tor Phara Tenai Nai. 


Did you not say that time 

‘Do not wear coarse cloth’ 

But you did not give me fine cloth 
On my return home 

T came to see 

The trick played by you 

T am still in the torn cloth. 


Though the Deha-Tatwa songs are mostly sung-by a section of a people of 
North Bengal known as the Baistom-Baudiyas (Raha & Paul : 1973 : 106), 
the Rabhas and the Rajbansis are also found to sing these songs. These songs 
illustrate ‘the way of accomplishment in life. They also express the morality 
and transitoriness of human life, the miseries suffered by the human being, 
the narrowness of human desire, passion and other earthly activities.’ (Op. 
Cit. : 107). One will easily realise the philosophy behind these songs. 


Guru Bine Bhabanadi 

Ke Karaibe Par 

Guru Mor Gosainya Re 
Ek Guru Hailen Mor Dandadhari 
Ar Ek Guru Na’r Kandari 
Ar Ek Guru Mor Jai 

Jora Baitha Baiya Re 


Chakshu Duiti Mor Swarger Tara 
Pad Duiti Mor Rather Ghora 
Hasta Duita Mor 

Sabar Aage Dhaye Re. 


Who would help me in crossing 
This river-like world 

Except my master ? 

My master is the Gosain 

One of my masters is the king 
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The other one is the pilot 
of the voyage of life 
The third rows with a pair of oars. 


These two eyes of mine 

are the stars of the heaven 
These two legs are like the 

horses of the chariot 
My hands move faster than anything 


The song clearly expresses one’s submission and devotion to one’s Guru 
(master). Who can pilot the voyage of life except the Guru? He is the man 
who teaches one how to get free from the miseries of life. The other song also 
depicts a philosophy of life 


O Mon Mor Rasana Re 

Bara Bari Mon Bara Ghar 

Keno Kara Mon Ahangkar 
’ O Mon Rasana Re 


Oh desire of my mind 

Why do you seek a big house, big room? 
My mind why are you proud ? 

Oh desire of my mind. 


The human mind always yearns for worldly happiness. It always hankers 
after material treasures and temporal possessions like money, house etc. 
But these never last long. These never accompany one after death. Such a 
mind becomes a burden. Such a mind causes trouble. 


Mon Ke Niya Thekilam Bisam Daye 
O Hailo Na Mon Kathar Badhya Je Hai 
O Amar Sadhan Kara Hailo Na 
O Amar Bhajan Kara Hailo Na 
Mon Ke Niya....+.. 


T have been put to great trouble 

My mind is not obedient to my words 
T could not contemplate, 

I could not sing the hymn. 


The other typical song, the Rabhas used to sing along with the Rajbansis, 
is Chor-Chunnir Gan or the ‘Songs of the Thieves.’ At present these songs are 
fast disappearing, and are confined to a few people only, who are mostly 
Rajbansis. These songs are sung during Kalipuja (Worship of Goddess Kali) 
in the month of Kartik (October-November). Generally these songs are sung 
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by a group of people, and they start singing these a few days before the puja. 
The party which sings these songs, is known as Gidal The chief singer 
or any of his associate singers becomes the Chor (thief) and another 
one dresses asa female and acts as Chunni (wife of the thief), and they 
play the main roles in the pata (muusical-drama) while some others act as 
supporter-players. (Raha & Paul : 1967 : 86-87): These songs have not 
much religious or moral theme but ‘unveil to a great extent, the social and 
economic conditions of a class of people, the thieves, who have been condem- 
ned by society for their activities.’ (Op. Cit. : 87). 


Thieves are considered as contemptuous human beings in society. 
They are always looked down upon with suspicion and contempt. They 
earn curses, abuses and hatred from the people. No one believes them, helps 
them in their dangers or consoles them in their distress. They have none but 
each other with whom they can share their own happiness and joys, and bear 
their sorrows and miscries. They know their profession is a vile one for which 
they are bereft of all social privileges. They sometimes feel this as a burden 


Ai Mok Dilen Ki Dekhi 

Mor Kapale Milil Chora Swami Eki 
Chora Jachhe Churi Karir 

Mor Nagchhe Jigir Jigir 

Kemne Pohai Mui Andhar Ati 

Ekla Ghare Sandheya Ai 

Kandiya Mui Bichhana Bhijai 

£ Janam Mor Byathai Geil 

Hanu Chorer Nari. 


Alas! My mother has given me in marriage, 

my luck has begotten mea thief to be a husband 
My husband is going to steal 

T tremble with fear 

How would [ spend this dreadful night? 
Entering into the lonely room, 

T drench my bed with tears 

My life has been spéiled 

(As) Tam the wife of a thief. 


But they steal in order to survive as society cannot ‘provide them with the 
means of livelihood and to allow them to lead a normal, gentle life. Their 
adverse economic and social conditions have compelled them to choose this 
profession for their mere existence. They have to steal because they cannot 
starve and die. So sometimes Chiinni encourages the Chor. 


The cold days havecome . 
You are going to steal, chora 
Take my black Sari (so that no one can see you) 
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Leave the wrapper. 
Please bring a coloured Sari (for me) 
with a broad border 
[ shall go to my brother wearing it 
during the harvest. 
I shall wash it with soap if it 
ecomes dirty 
Also bring a trunk 
of any colour, black or yellow 
I shall keep my belongings in it. 


The thief is pleased with his wife. He assures her : 


Chunni, am going to Alipurduar to steal, 

So quickly, prepare my meal 

In the darkness of the new-moon night 

My companions are all assembled 

Today [shall bring many things, gold ornaments 
If there is no danger written in my fate 

I shall put ornaments on your feet. 


The Tribals of Central Zone 
In West Bengal the Bhumij population was 91,289 according to the 1961 

Census, and they constitute 4.44% of the total Scheduled Tribe population of 
West Bengal. They are mainly found in the districts of Purulia (38,693), 
Midnapur (27,119) and 24 Parganas (12,240). They are mostly agriculturists 
and consider themselves Hindus. A number of socio-religious ceremonies 
adorn their social set-up, and during these ceremonies they sing various songs. 
Like the Mahato or Kurmi, the Majhi or the Deshwali, the Santal, and other. 
ethnic groups of this district, they also sing Jaumur, Tusu, Bhadu and many 
other songs. In general the themes of the Jhumur songs are always the celestial 
love of Radha and Krishna. These songs beautifully express the love of Lord 
Krishna and Radha, as depicted in the Hindu religious books. 


What to do my friend ? 

My heart is restless 

Look, the night is over 

Why did not my beloved come ? 


Thave decorated the garden 
Waiting to welcome Shyam 
T have spread my bed 
with flowers from morning to evening, 


With vermilion on the forehead 
And face like full moon 
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He has caused so much pain in my heart 
Why did not my beloved come ? 


Nandalalkishore (the poet) says 
Was this my fate ? 

The Lord did not fulfil my desire 
Why did not my beloved come ? 


Jhumur is considered as one of the oldest and very important folk-songs. 
The tribal people of the whole of the Central Zone, particularly those of the 
Purulia district, have a great fancy for these songs. 


Chunhaki Chunhaki Nind Tutali 
Sakhi, Shyam Na Anali 

Dulio Asher Anshe Nishi Bhor, 
Na Awali Piya Mor 

Ragadi Chandan Churha Shukali 
Sakhi, Shyam Na Awali. 


I start in my sleep 

T awake and I weep 

Friend, my Shyam has not come 
The night of Ashar is over, 

But my lover has not come. 

With sandal I have perfumed myself 
But my friend, Shyam has not come. 


A large number of Jhumur songs illustrate the love affairs of Lord Krishna 
and Radha. But this type of song also has other themes. According to Sinha 
it is a part of the fertility cult (Sinha : 1967 : 35). 


O Amar Bhanga Ghare 
Ke Mare Bantul 

O Amar Pok Pokiye Ure Gelo. 
Kunkda Katul 


Who throws stones through the sling 
At my broken house 

Moaning in deep pain 

My cuckoo flies away. 


The two other important folk-songs of this region are Tusu and Bhadu. 
As [ shall discuss Tus in the Southern Zone, only Bhadu songs are discussed 
here. According to Sinha, Bhadu songs have a point of interest and that is the 
“embodiment of erotic imagery.’ He also says that this type of song expresses 


ss longing, joy, struggle and sorrow of all sections of society’ (Op. Cit. ¢ 
6, 37). 
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The marriage songs among the Bhumij of Purulia are also quite interesting. 
These songs are sung by the women folk of both the bride’s and the groom’s 
sides. 

Aj Biha Kal Biha 

Kabe Babur Biha Go 
Babur Masi Ghare Nai 

Gua Palya Go 


Today Babu will marry 

Tomorrow Babu will marry 

When is Babu’s wedding ? 

Babu’s Masi (maternal aunt) is not in the House 
How will the betel be given ? 


After marriage the daughter goes to the house of her husband. It is defi- 
nitely a very sad occasion for the parents. 


Nunuke Pusechhili 

Kancha Dudh Sare Go 
Aj Nunu Chale Gelo 

Ajike Kandaye. 


You brought Nunu up 
With milk and butter 

Today Nunu has gone to (her husband’s house) 
Making her grandmother weep. 


Another important festival is Karam. The Karam festival is celebrated. 
throughout the district of Manbhum on the eleventh day of Bhado (Augut- 
September). The festival is celbrated in families which have been blessed 
with an offspring of man or beast, on this sacred day (Sinha : 1957). 
During this festival the married women usually go to their parental house. 
The local saying is that ‘while Dharam festival is for the welfare of the husband, 
Karam festival is for the welfare of the brothers.’ On the whole, the festival 
seems to uncleat round three major themes : married girls expressing sentiment- 
al ties with the parental family, as against husband’s relations; fertility of 
women and fertility of crops’ (Sinha : Op. Cit.). Such are the feelings eluci- 
dated in songs, some of which are translated, 


By the side of the hillock 

Who walks with such graceful strides ? 
It must be my brother. 

With silver bangles on both wrists 
And a bead necklace around the neck 
This must be my brother, 


AK KOK 
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My father-in-law’s house is in the maize field 
Don’t ask mie to go there 

Then I will plunge into the flowing river 
Lam going to plunge into it. 


She expresses here strong attachment to her father’s home and her relatives, 
and her sentiments are voiced through songs, such as the following translation 
would reveal. 


As the Kasi flower blooms . 

I looked forward to my father’s village 
There comes my brother 

With graceful steps. 


Her resentment is not against her parents-in-law or other in-laws. She is 
‘annoyed as she has an old man for a groom. 


I had to go with my old husband 
On the road to Bankura 

People asked me who he was 

In my shame I said, ‘Grandfather’. 


The tribals all over have strong sentiments of attachment to their 
village. The tribals of this zone are no exception, 


People of our village are good 
Wind blows hot here 

Rain God gives much rain 
Mother earth, give us more crops. 


In West Bengal the Santals number over 12,00,000 forming 58.42% of 
the total Scheduled Tribe population of the State. Their main concentration is 
in the districts of Midnapur (233,789), Purulia (176,899), Burdwan (154,657), 
Bankura (152,254), West Kinajpur (122,292), Birbhum (93,426), Malda 
(84,207) and Hoogly (73,781). They are predominantly agriculturists and also 
good hunters, though the latter type of occupation has been reduced from 4 
source of livelihood to a ceremonial rite only. 


The Santals have several festivals. Various types of songs are connected 
with these festivals. Besides, they have other different types of songs which are 
not connected with any such festivity. Regarding the Santal folk-songs 
Culshaw writes, “A large number of the songs are spontaneous in composi- 
tion and therefore ephemeral........most of the songs are classified 
according to the rhythm of the type of dance or dance-cycle with which they 
are associated........ New and topical songs are continuously being 
comiposed to give poetic expression to the new experiences of the group. 
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(1946 : 66). Not only current events are kept in mind by the Santals, they 
always remember past incidents, their originality and express the same 
through these songs.’ (Raha : 1967 : 59). 


The Santal folksongs may be divided into three major groups. These 
groups are (1) Songs with dance (2) Lesser tunes and (3) Songs without dance. 
In Group-! i.e., ‘Songs with dance’ nine principal varieties may be included. 
These are Lagre, Pata (Dharua Seren), Don, Sohrae, Dahar, Baha, Karam 
and Bir. In Group 2 - i.e., ‘Lesser tunes’ there are five principal varieties 
which are Golwari Danta, Matwar, Ganjar (Ghor Rinja) and Humti. Group 
3 or ‘Songs without dance’ include three main types and some minor types also. 
The main types are Bapla, Binti and Gam Seren (Kahni Seren) while the minor 
types are Jharni, Mantar, Hero Rohoe (Herchet Raha) and Morna Seren (Rak 
Seren). (Bhattacharya : 1962 : 54-61; Raha : 1967 : 60). Through all these 
types of songs the Santals express their feelings — their feelings towards their 
own family members, towards their broader kin-group, towards the members of 
. their society, towards the inhabitants of their village and further broader 
regions. These songs also depict their sentiments toward different aspects of 
their life. 


When youth blossoms in the Santal hearts, they feel a wonderful in- 
describable sensation which they cannot narrate to others easily. But they 
paint this feeling through the songs of their heart, 


Likir Likir Tumdah Rug 
Bagin Mese Hapan Bapu 
Bahu Babui Birashali Aa 
Dur Shali Hachay Hili 
Birashali Bahu 

Likir Likir Tumdah Rug 
Bayen Bagia 


You two girl companions — 

How did you grow up ? 

By eating Bael fruits in the day time 

By breaking open Kend fruits at night 

And drinking water from the mountain 

In this manner did we grow up. (Don) 


The feelings gradually ripen into love. His mind hankers after the love 
of a girl who has stolen his heart. 


The young girl in our village 

She has a body as bright as the sun 
She has got luxuriant lips 

When she smiles 
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Oh, it is just like a star twinkling 
My life is blown away like a leaf in a storm. (Don) 


The young heart of the girl feels the warmth of the love of the boy. She 
cannot help responding to the call of the boy and open her heart to him. 


Har Khanad Fich Red 
Tingun Meshe Eha Mairi 
Sedai Reyah Kathyvan Kuli Me 
Har Khanad Fich Red 
Bayanch Tingun Eha Mairi 
Sange Rege Juri Menaya 


You are my life, Jiban 

[am your life, Jiban 

Our lives have been found together, Jiban 

As leaves never fall from the date palm tree 

So I am not going to relinquish your mind ao 
We should support each other through ages. (Lagre) 


As the Santals see life through love, marriage and family they also see the 
end of life in a similar way. To them life has got a specific meaning as also 
death. A Santal sees death in the following way — 


We shall eat, drink and 
make ourselves merry 
This body, this lump of earth 
will not stay on 
Life slides along 
Like water on an arum leaf 
This body, this lump of earth 
will not stay on. (Lagre) 


* ee % 


Saoa Dhartire Hasa Harmare 
Landai Lekage Jiewi Menah 
Naoya Jiewi Da Shishir Dah Leka 
Aka Disham Chang Atang Chalah 


In this world 

Within this body of clay 

Life clings and laughs 

This life 

Like a morning dew drop 

Nobody knows 

Where it vanishes, (Don) 
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In the year 1855 when rebellion (Hul) broke out amongst the Santals 
against the British rule because of the injustice and tortures they suffered at 
the hands of the British adminstration, the Santals expressed their senti- 
ments — their wrath and hatred, through some songs, 


Saheb rule is full of trouble 
Shall we go or shall we stay ? 
Eating, drinking, clothing 

For everything we are in trouble 
Shall we go or shall we stay ? 


Sido, why are you bathed in blood 

Kunhu, why do you cry, Hul Hul 

For our people we are bathed in blood 

For the trader thieves 

Have robbed us of our land. (Lagre) 


The above songs clearly depict the strong sentiment of the Santals against 
British oppressions. Thousands of Santals from Bihar and Bengal with their 
meagre bows and arrows challenged and fought with great courage against the 
mighty British soldiers equipped with fire-arms. 


Tribals of Southern Zone 

When a group of people migrates to a new place and settles there ‘it 
gradually imbibes (local) values and traditions which on the other hand, 
slowly replace their original traditional beliefs, customs etc. This process 
further accelerates if the migrant group breaks off connection with its parent 
stock living in their original habitat’ (Das & Raha : 1963 : Viii) This state 
of change holds good for the Oraons and the Mundas of the Sunderban also. 
These people came to Sunderban, the southern part of the district of 24 
Parganas of West Bengal as labourers about a century ago in order to reclaim 
the famous Sunderban forests. (Op. Cit. : 17; Choudhuri : 1963 : 28). Gradual- 
ly they settled in different parts of this area in the midst of the dominant 
Hindu caste people. As this area was semi-isolated a century ago and far off 
from their cradle-land, they lost the link with their ancestral home. Their 
contact with the dominant caste groups and their aspiration to be included into 
the Hindu fold, which developed ata later phase, forced them to borrow cultural 
traits from the local Hindus. As a result the present-day culture of these 
tribal people of the Sunderban reflects the essence of Hindu culture toa high 
degree (Choudhuri : 1962 : 40-41; Raha : 1964b : 361-368). Along with the 
change of different aspects of their culture, the language of their folk songs 
has also changed. They have given up their Kurukh dialect and instead have 
taken Sadri or Sadani and Bengali as their dialects. This is clearly revealed in 
the analysis of the songs depicted hereafter. 


During the Karam festival, the married Oraon or Munda girl, who is at 
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her husband’s home, becomes eager to go to her parent’s home. Like the 
Bhumij or the Santal they also develop the same feelings which are expressed 


in the following songs, 


Parilo Bhadro Mas 
Lagila Nahi-ara Ash 
Ratidin Keho Na Dekhay 
Mor Pran Jaya 

Bhador Chalila Shiraya 


The month of Bhadro has come 
Thave no other desire 

But to see my parents 

T see no body by day or night 

[am getting tired 

The month of Bhadro is passing away. 


xk oe oe oe 


Today came Karam 

And was grand in the stream 
Karam, to-morrow you will go 
To the banks of the Ganges. 


xe OR 


For a long time 

T have not seen my brother, 
My mother and father, 

My heart aches for them 
The Karam has come 

The karam has come 

T can see them now. 


During the Karam festival. JAumur songs are also sung to quite a great 
extent. And, like the tribals of Purulia district, they also describe the love of 
Lord Krishna and Radha. The Jhwnur songs express deep sentiments towards 
Lord Krishna and Radha. 


Pyar Naile Hriday Jwale Go 

(Amar) Radha Naile Hriday Jwale 

Aj Bachhia Kusum Tulia Bane 

Na Bujhia Mala Ganthili Kene 

Aj Champak Baran Badhan Binodini 
Uday Hala Champak Ful Go 

(Amar) Radha Naile Hriday Jwale Go 
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My heart burns without love 

My heart is parched without Radha 

Why have you made a garland 

With flowers chosen from the garden ? 

I imagine champaka like Binodini 

Has appeared within the Champaka flower 
My heart aches without Radha. 


One of the most important folk songs of the tribals of the Sunderban 
area is Tusu songs. Of course, Tusu songs are also sung by the tribals of some 
other districts of West Bengal such as Purulia, Midnapur, Bankura and 
Bhirbhum along with the caste people of those areas. The Tusu festival takes 
place on the last day of the month of Pous (January) among the tribals of 
Sunderban, (Das & Raha : 1963 : 321; Raha : 1967 : 74). During this festival 
Lakshmi, the Godcess of wealth, is worshipped. This is essentially a feminine 
festival performed by the women folk only. During this festival the women 
sing Tusu songs. ‘These Tusu songs, containing elements of joy and pensive- 
ness, display a keynote expressing a mixed outburst of satiety and discontent. 
The 7usu is regarded as their own people ; as a daughter, though songs about 
her, they try to express the sorrows and joys of their own life and activities.’ 
(Das & Raha : 1963 : 323). In connection with Tusu songs Sinha writes, 
‘In Tushu there are two points of interest, both related to fertility. Firstly 
it is a pleading to the earth for copious corn, the other, the embodiment of 
erotic imagery ........ The Tushu does not sing out of joy, nor is there in 
it any scope for instrumental accompaniment like strings or drums, and there 
is no room for dancing. Its melody is a plaintive melody’ (1967 : 36). But in 
the Sunderban sometimes instrumental music accompanies Tusu songs. 


With day break the festival starts with homage paid to the deity. 


Ogo Tusu Moni 
Nomi Ami, Ranga Charan Dukhani 


Oh Goddess Tusu 
We bow at your beautifully coloured feet. 


The tribals of Sunderban, like their compatriots of other areas, always 
Icad a poverty sticken life. Tusw being the member of their family, grows up 
gradually through poverty and misery. 


Tusu Moder Gharer Meye 
Rater’ Kase Chand Go 
Tusu Nache Tusu Gaye 
Tusu Bhulay Pran Go 


Tusu is the daughter of our home 
Like the moon in the sky at night 
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Tusu dances, Tusu giggles 
Tusu makes us forget our miseries. 


But still they cannot keep themselves away from harsh reality. Their 
poverty brings limitless distress. Due to want of money they get only a 
strip of cloth, for much the same reason, they are unable to repair their dilapi- 
dated. houses. 


Barsa Elo Badal Elo 
Bhanga Ghar Sarlam Na 
Jharjharia Jal Parilo 
Bhijlo Tusur Bichhana 


Rain has come, storm has come 

Tam unable to repair the broken house 
Water oozed down the roof 

And drenched the bed of Tusu 


Inspite of such travail laiden conditions, Tusu grows up. Her parents 
send her to school, where she is educated. They advise her, 


Read and write carefully, Tusu 

You will go to Basirhat 

At Basirhat 

You will be in a big school (i.e. college) 
You will read there. 


But before the accomplishment of her educational career, Tusu reaches 
adulthood. Her blooming youth blossoms into an excitement, whereby she 
yearns to drink the new ecstacy of life. 


Am Gachhete Bol Dharechhe 
Gandhe Bastas Bharilo 
Sanjher Bela Kokil Dake 
(Tusu) Mane Rang Dharilo, 


The mango tree is full of flowers 
The wind is heavy with the smell 
In the evening as the Cuckoo cooes (sings) 
The heart of Tusu is besmeared 
with the colour (of love) 


Seeing Tusu quite grown up, her parents think of her marriage. 


To-day Tusu will dress her best 
(As) Tusu will marry tomorrow 
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Tusu’s husband will come in a palanquin 
With a golden crown on his head 


After marriage Tusu goes to her husband’s house There she starts living 
like a good housewife. 


Moder Tusu Kapar Kache 
Shankha Jhalmal Kare Go 
Todcr Tusu Dekhe Bale 
Kon Gerasther Meye Go 


Our Tusu washes clothes 

Her bangles of shell are shining 
Seeing this your Tusu says 

who is this housewife ? 


* OK OK 


Perform the religious services 
of the evening, Tusu 
As you are the virtuous 
wife of the household 
Tusu, why have you not 
performed the evening services ? 
Do the same and then 
you can go out. 


But the mind of Tusu is very heavy, Her heart is full of pain. A few years 
of married life have passed, but she could not havea child. Her mother-in-law 
is very angry with her. She suspects that Tusu is ba.ren. Tusu is also angry 
and she inflicts her anger on the children of the other people. Her mother-in- 
law rebukes her, 


Chhele Chhele Koris Tusu 

Ar Ki Chhele Habe ? 

Parer Chhele Dhare Maro 
Chheler Bedan Jano Na 


Tusu, you hanker after a child 

But can you have one ? 

You always beat other’s children 

You do not realise the sorrowful plight of a child. 


In this way the tribals of Sunderban sing Tusw songs which mostly concern 
their own life and activities, 
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Besides Just, various other types of folk songs are composed and sung 
by the Oraons and the Mundas of this area. Domkach is a type of song sung by 


the Mundas. 


Chhota Bhaike Barat Geli 
Bara Bhaike Biha Re 

Biha Bajna Bajo To 

Mon Sisa Lage 


The Subid songs of the Oraons are sung during the funeral ceremony. 
One such song runs like this — 


Kanhaiyalal does not return home 
His mother sits on the floor 

His father burns the lamp 

The lamp is made of silvet 

Tts wicks are of gold 

He tries to light the entire universe 
Thus sings Sibnarayan Guruji. 


Love-lore and marriage songs also play an important part in the folk- 
songs of the Sunderban. Particularly the love songs are very attractive to the 


youngsters. 


The rain has come 

My house is empty 

How shall I spend the rainy days 
My love, without you ? 


As the wedding bells ring — ding-dong, ding-dong, they sing, 


Summing-up 


Mago Ma Nadir Dhare 

Kiser Bajna Bajichhe ? 

Rajar Beta Biha Rarita Asichhe 
Tari Bajna Bijichhe 


Mother, what is that music 

by the river side ? 

The prince is coming to marry 

The music of the wedding party is heard. 


From the above analytical discussion of the folk-songs of the tribals of 


West Bengal, 


it may be said that they are a mixed expressions of tradition 


3 ‘| 4 =) } © | " + ts s . . 
combined with regional influence, By regional influence, I mean, the influence 
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of the dominant caste groups of the area. So we do see in the folk-songs 
of the Lepcha and the Toto the influence of the Nepalese or in the same way 
that of the Rabhas, the Rajbansis. In the other two zones also the influence 
of the local Hindu castes is quite significant. This is partially responsible for 
the degeneration of their traditional song and music. The process of gradual 
disintegration of tribal music has further been accelerated by urbanisation, 
industrialisation, easy communications and lately the radio and the movie 
industries. As a result such interesting assets of the Lepchas, like their folk- 
songs, dance, dramas etc., are fast deteriorating and would before long be 
irretrievably lost (Das & Banerjee : 1962 : 127). The Toto youths are fast 
forgetting their songs; the young Rabha generations prefer to sing modern 
songs to their traditional ones; the dormitory, the centre for the songs and 
music of the Oraons is no longer present in the Sunderban, and this has further 
accentuated the decay. Another interesting feature is the change in the nature 
of certain folk-songs during certain occasions. During the elections or for the 
campaign of family planning now songs like Tusu, Jhumur, Bhadu etc. are used. 
This certainly distorts their cultural values and ends in dishonour and decay of 
such. So, before itis too late, if proper and encouraging steps are not taken 
to revive this cultural asset of the tribals, the day will come when a researcher 
will have to dig in order to find the past relics of the folk-songs of the tribals 
of West Bengal. 
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